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This publication presents research information 
on recent labor developments in foreign countries. The 
primary sources for articles and tables are reports from 
American Foreign Service posts, publications of foreign 
governments, and the foreign press. The publication is 
prepared by the Office of Foreign Labor and Trade of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Use of funds for printing this publication 
was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
September 8, 1965. 


Indexes of Living Costs Abroad» The quarterly 
revisions, for 27 foreign cities, appear on pages 
25-26 of this issue. 
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South Viet-Nam has an area of 66,000 
square miles and had a population esti- 
mated at 16.5 million in 1966. 


Factors Affecting Labor 


Political. Viet-Nam became nominally 
an independent state within the French 
Union in 1949. After the partition of 
Viet-Nam in 1954, a national referendum 
in the South established the independent 
Republic of Viet-Nam. The 1956 Consti- 
tution provided for a presidential re- 
public and a unicameral assembly. This 
Constitution was abolished in November 
1963 when the regime of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem was overthrown by acoup d'etat 
and replaced by the first of a series of 
provisional governments. Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky, an Air Force general, governs 
the Republic of Viet-Nam with the assist- 
ance of the Congress of Armed Forces. 
The Congress was established under the 
Convention of Armed Forces promulgated 
on June 19, 1965. Subordinate to the 
Congress is a Directory of 20 commission- 
ers (10 military and 10 civilian), which 
is chiefly responsible for legislation 
and policy formulation. The political 
and economic life of the country are 
seriously influenced by the struggle 
against the Communists. 


Economic. South Viet-Nam's economy is 
primarily agricultural, and the country 
is virtually self-sufficient in food 
production. Rice, which is grown on 
about 85 percent of the arable land, was 
historically the main export before Com- 
munist interference with normal market- 
ing. Rubber is now the chief export. 
Manufacturing consists of small-scale 
operations, principally the processing 
of agricultural (chiefly rice, sugar, 
tobacco) and forest (rubber and paper) 
products. Other light manufacturing in- 
dustries produce’ textiles, footwear, 
beer and soft drinks, chemicals, paints, 
plastics, and glass. The per capita 
gross national product in 1964 was es- 
timated at US$115. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN SOUTH VIET-NAM 





Social. The Vietmamese are related 
racially and culturally to the Chinese. 
Of the major minority groups in South 
Viet-Nam, the ethnic Chinese (about 
1 million, almost all Vietnamese citi- 
zens) are the most important because of 
their role inthe nation's economic life. 
Other major minorities include the 600,- 
000 Montagnards (mountain tribesmen) and 
400,000 Cambodians. The religion of most 
of the population is a combination of 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism. 
Catholicism is the religionof about 1.5 
million persons. Literacy is estimated 
to be about 40 to 50 percent of the popu- 
lation and is increasing. In the school 
year 1963-64, 1.5 million students were 
enrolled in primary schools and 283,400 
in secondary schools. In October 1965, 
1.6 million children of primary school 
age were yet to be enrolled. Over 20,700 
were in schools of higher learning in 
1963-64. Vietnamese is the common lan- 
guage. The more highly educated members 
of Government and businessmen understand 
French. English is becoming more widely 
learned as a second language. 


Manpower and Employment 


Employment and Unemployment. The em- 
ployed work force, excluding a substan- 
tial number of unpaid family workers, in 
1965 was about 6.9 million (including 
about 700,000 in the Armed Forces), com- 
pared with an estimated 6.7 million in 
1960. Civilian employment inearly 1966 
was estimated at approximately 6.2 mil- 
lion, compared with 6.5 million in 1960. 
In 1966, about 5 million, or 82 percent, 
were employed inagriculture; 200,000 in 
transport and communications; 150,000 in 
fishing; 150,000 in manufacturing and 
handicrafts; 144,000 in commerce and fi- 
nance; 250,000 in government; 135,000 in 
domestic and personal ‘services; 40,000 
on plantations; 150,000 in construction; 
and 3,000 in public utilities. Between 
1965 and 1966, the closure of some 
major plantations reduced plantation 
employment by about 20,000. In _ that 

















same period, construction employment 
rose substantially owing to stepped-up 
military requirements and to the boom 
in the local construction industry. 

Unemployment is, reportedly, small. 
There areno reliable estimates of under- 
employment. Since South Viet-Nam depends 
on one or two crops, underemployment in 
the rural areas continues despite the 
fact that manpower inthe countryside has 
been absorbed by the draft or attracted 
to employment opportunities elsewhere. 
Some underemployment in urban areas 
probably exists, owing to the influx of 
refugees (there were 785,000 refugees in 
Saigon-Cholon alone in February 1966) 
and the small scale of many types of en- 
terprise. 


Productivity, Skills, and Training. 
South Viet-Nam suffers from a shortage 
of skilled workers. This shortage has 
been aggravated by the demands of the 
military draft and the extensive con- 
struction of military facilities. To 
overcome these shortages, efforts are 
being made, with the help of the United 
States and other countries, to expand 
vocational training both in formal in- 
stitutions and on the job. In addition, 
skilled workers are being recruited in 
South Korea and the Philippines. In 
1963-64, there were seven higher techni- 
cal schools with a_ total enrollment of 
1,010 students, and 26 secondary voca- 
tional education institutions with 7,125 
students. A total of 4,553 students were 
receiving training at the primary level, 
either in apprenticeship centers or in 
classes on home economics. Productivity 
is low due to the lack of trained per- 
sonnel, modern equipment, and raw ma- 


terials. 





Labor Standards 


Legislation. The labor code of 1952, 
as amended, provides machinery for em- 
ployer and employee representation and 
for the settlement of disputes; estab- 
lishes minimum standards governing the 
employment of women and children, wages, 
hours of work, and other working condi- 
tions; and requires that labor subcon- 
tractors be licensed and registered. A 
decree of October 24, 1964, revises and 
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supplements earlier regulations regard- 
ing trade unions. 

The law provides that collective agree- 
ments must include guarantees to workers 
with respect to freedom of opinion and 
association, method of selecting employee 
representatives, basic wages, method of 
wage payment, dismissal notice, hours 
of work, pay for overtime and nightwork, 
holidays and annual leave, and special 
payment for long service and attendance. 

Monthly minimum wages are established 
by national and regional labor advisory 
boards by province. Equal pay is re- 
quired for equal work. Wages must be 
paid in cash and, except for loss or 
damage of tools, are not subject to de- 
ductions. An annual holiday (tet) bonus, 
the equivalent of 1 month's salary, is 
paid, in practice, by all employers be- 
fore the 4-day lunar New Year festival. 
Workers employed away from home must be 
paid travel expenses. 

Hours of work are limited to 8 daily 
and 48 weekly, and workers are entitled 
to 1 day of rest each week. The employ- 
ment of children under age 14 is banned. 
Nightwork between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
is prohibited for children under 18 years 
of age and for women. Workers receive 
paid annual leave of 12 working days 
after 1 year of service. The required 
length of dismissal notice ranges from 
1 day to 2 weeks, depending on the nature 
of the employment. Separation pay, which 
is based on length of service, provides 
1 month's wages after 2 years' service, 
2 months' wages after 3 years, and 1 
month's pay for each additional 3 years 
of service. Workers in military service 
are guaranteed reemployment rights, which 
must be exercised within 1 year after 
discharge. 

Medical and health services, depending 
upon the sizeof the establishment, must 
be provided by the employer. The employ- 
er is also responsible for the payment 
of compensation for industrial injuries 
and occupational diseases. 


Administration. The Ministry of Labor 
of the Financial and Economic Affairs 
Group administers the labor laws. An 
Inspectorate-General of Labor and Social 
Security in the Ministry operates 25 
provincial and local offices. Wartime 



























conditions, the need todivert budgetary 
resources to other activities, the lack 
of awell developed industrial structure, 
and the presence of many small-sized es- 
tablishments, limit the enforcement of 
labor laws. 


Wages, Hours, Prices, and 
Level of Living 


Minimum wages under Vietnamese law 
vary from province to province, depend- 
ing upon economic conditions. The latest 
minimum wages for commercial and indus- 
trial workers were established in Febru- 
ary 1964inthe provinces and in November 
of that year in the Capital area of Saigon- 
Cholon-Gia Dinh. Minimum daily wages 
established for unskilled male workers 
over age 18 are 50 piasters (US$0.68) in 
the Capital area, and range from 40 
piasters (US$0.54) in the southernmost 
provinces to 50 piasters (US$0.68) in the 


Highlands. Minimum wages for women are. 


set at 88 percent of the rates for adult 
males and at 77 percent for workers under 
18 years of age. (Owing to the sharp 
price increases since establishment of 
the minimums, the rates are currently 
being revised.) 

As of June 1965, average daily wages 
for skilled male workers over age 18 
ranged from 127 piasters (US$1.73) in 
the Capital area to 119 piasters (US$1.62) 
in central South Viet-Nam. Unskilled 
male workers over age 18 received 90 
piasters (US$1.22) a day in the Capital 
area, compared with 76 piasters (US$1.03) 
in the southern provinces. 

A nonagricultural worker is entitled 
to a family allowance for his wife, if 
she is not awage earner, and minor chil- 
dren. In 1965, 8,390 employers paid 
34,000 workers a total of 220 million 
piasters (US$3,140,000) in such allow- 
ances. Other allowances commonly re- 
ceived by workers include those for cost 
of living, housing, utilities, and rice. 

The normal workweek consists of six 8- 
hour days for a total of 48 hours per 
week. Larger establishments have a 44- 
to 48-hour workweek. 

The upward trend in wages has not kept 
pace with prices; the index of real wages 
for unskilled male workers in Saigon de- 
clined by 9 percent from December 1958 











to June 1964. Since June 1965, however, 
wages have risen by an estimated 25-30 
percent owing to inflation and devalua- 
tion of the piaster from 75 piasters for 
a U.S. dollar to 118 piasters. Real 
wages of unskilled women rose by 3 per- 
cent between December 1958 to June 1964 
as a result of increases in earnings of 
25 percent. During the same period, the 
consumer price index for the working 
class in Saigon rose 21 percent, while 
at the end of 1964, many industrial firms 
granted cost-of-living bonuses of 5 to 
20 percent. As of February 1966, the 
consumer price index (1959=100) for the 
working class in Saigon was 182. The 
retail price index in SaigoninJuly 1966 
stood at 220 (January 1965=100). 


Employers and Their Organizations 


The largest employers' organizations 
are the General Confederation of Viet- 
namese Employers and the Association of 
Employers of Viet-Nam. Others include 
the Association of Catholic Employers of 
Viet-Nam and the Rubber Planters' Asso- 
ciation. 


Labor Organizations 


There are about 400,000 trade union 
members, and almost 90 percent of them 
are organized in the Vietnamese Confed- 
eration of Labor (CVT), founded in195l. 
The CVI is particularly strong among 
plantation workers and tenant farmers, 
and among workers in the oil, fishing, 
and transportation industries. Since 
1951, the CVT has been affiliated direct- 
ly with the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions (CISC). The 
Union of Free Trade Unions (USL), with a 
claimed membership of 4,680, is an affil- 
iate of the CVT. 

Other labor groups of some signifi- 
cance in 1966 include the Confederation 
of Vietnamese Workers' Unions (CSTV), 
with an estimated membership of 600 as 
compared with 60,000 in 1961, when it 
failed to gain governmental recognition; 
and the General Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (CGSL), which has not been 
recognized by the Government because of 
failure to qualify as a bona fide labor 
organization. About 75 independent 
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trade unions exist, organized chiefly 
among workers engaged intextiles, light 
industry, commerce, finance, and local 
transportation. 

Five of the CVT affiliates are members 
of International Trade Secretariats 
(ITS): The Plantation Workers' Federa- 
tion of Viet-Nam is affiliated with the 
International Federation of Plantation, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers (IFPAAW) ; 
the Vietnamese Transport Federation 
with the International Transport Workers' 
Federation (IFT); the Union of Journa- 
lists with the International Federation 
of Journalists (IFJ); the Union of 
Petroleum and Chemical Workers with the 
International Federation of Petroleum 
and Chemical Workers (IFPCW); and the 
Union of Saigon-Gia Dinh Bus Workers 
with the Public Service International 
(PSI). One independent, the Viet-Nam 
Telecommunications Workers Union, a 
nominal CVT affiliate, is a member of 
the Postal, Telegraph and Telecommunica- 
tions International (PTTI). 

The Workers Union of Viet-Nam (UOV), 
a former International Confederation 


of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) affiliate, 
is now considered defunct. 


Industrial Relations 


Legislation provides that collective 
disputes (involving 10 workers or more) 
normally will be settled by direct 
negotiations, with recourse first to a 
labor inspector forconciliation and fi- 
nally to an arbitration council. Dis- 
putes between an employer and fewer 
than 10 workers may be brought before 
a district labor court, which issues 
binding decisions. In practice, nearly 
all individual grievances and collective 
conflicts are settled within the estab- 
lishment. Collective agreements regu- 
late working conditions in the larger 
establishments in such industries as 
rubber, banking, textiles, and oil, and 
in Government-owned business firms. 
Most industrial disputes and strikes 
which have occurred in recent years con- 
cerned economic issues--wages, compen- 
sation claims, and allowances--and recog- 
nition of union rights. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN SOUTH VIET-NAM * 


Despite an economically disruptive mili- 
tary struggle taking place on its soil, 
South Viet-Nam has a comprehensive la- 
bor code (1952, as amended) which pro- 
vides the basis for maintaining decent 
working conditions and protecting the 
standard of living of the workers. The 
code provides, among other things, for 
collective bargaining and the settlement 
of disputes ona local, regional, or 
national scale. It sets the basis for 
a system of minimum wages, regulates 
hours of work, rest, and leave, and pro- 


vides for family allowances for the 
workers' dependents at the expense of 
the employers. Special protection under 
the code is accorded to working women 
and very young workers. Workers are by 
law also given protection from abuse by 
labor contractors. The code, as amended 
in 1964, explicitly recognizes trade 
unions and establishes the legal basis 





*By Theodore Bleecker of the Bureau's 
Area Research Branch, Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade. 





for a viable labor movement able to sup- 
port the Government inits effort to repel 
Communist subversion and aggression. 

The comprehensive labor code proml- 
gated in 1952 retains the basic outlines 
of French labor laws, most of which 
were extended to the French Overseas 
Territories in 1937. Before 1937 the 
Governor General of Viet-Nam could issue 
labor legislation inthe form of decrees. 
The earliest decree--issued inJune 1932 
--established a system of conciliation 
and arbitration. 

The labor code applies to workers in 
manufacturing, mining, commerce, pro- 
fessionals, the crews of ships and air- 
craft, and temporary employees in the 
public service. Now being implemented 
is a 1965 decree providing for reforms 
on the docks. Domestic workers are not 
covered by the code, nor are workers in 
very small or family establishments. 
Separate provisions for trade unions 
were revised by a decree inOctober 1964. 

Because they were modeled on French 
legislation, many features of Vietnamese 
labor law are suitable for conditions in 
a more economically developed country ; 


hence, some of the standards in the law 


represent goals to be aimed at rather 
than norms which exist. Because war- 
time conditions have existed in Viet-Nam 
since 1940, when Japan started its con- 
quest of Southeast Asia, public resources 
have had to be diverted to war; thus, 
enforcement funds and adequately trained 
staff have been greatly limited. More- 
over, the small size of most enterprises 
and the predominantly agricultural char- 
acter of the economy make enforcement 
particularly difficult, even under the 
best of circumstances. According to re- 
cent surveys, the larger firms, plan- 
tations, and foreign-owned companies ad- 
here more carefully to labor regulations 
and offer working conditions well above 
the legal minimums. The personnel mana- 
gers of these firms are usually versed 
in modern management techniques and are 
aware of the costs of excessive  turn- 
over, particularly ata time when skilled 
workers are invery short supply; hence, 
they employ methods designed to keep 
trained workers as long as possible and 
to minimize training outlays. 


Labor Administration 


South Viet-Nam's chief labor agency 
is theMinistry of Labor inthe Financial 
and Economic Affairs Group. Since June 
1966, the Ministry has been headed by a 
Commissioner. A Directorate-General of 
Labor Inspection and Social Security, 
within theMinistry, is charged primarily 
with labor law enforcement and social 
security. It also has responsibility 
for a vocational training office, an em- 
ployment exchange service, international 
labor relations, and labor research and 
statistics. 

A National Labor Advisory Board, with 
which the Commissioner of Labor consults, 
is made up of the Inspector-General of 
Labor (under the Directorate-General) 
and representatives of other Ministries, 
employers, and workers. Similar boards 
are established on regional and local 
levels. 

A Manpower Directorate and an Inter- 
ministerial Manpower Committee have been 
established to deal with manpower prob- 
lems, which have become particularly 
acute during the buildup of Allied mili- 
tary forces in South Viet-Nam. 

There are 25 Labor Service Offices on 
the local level, which operate under the 
Directorate-General of Labor Inspection 
and Social Security. In actual practice, 
these Offices often respond todirection 
of the province chief, with the Directo- 
rate-General providing staffing and 
technical guidance. These Offices not 
only deal with claims of employees and 
employers arising under the labor code, 
but also operate employment services 
and supervise sanitary conditions in 
factory working and housing areas. In 
addition, the Offices assist in organiz- 
ing local worker and employer groups. 
Manpower and enforcement problems are 
the responsibility of the province chief 
in localities where there is no Labor 
Service Office. 


Trade Union Legislation 


South Viet-Nam has a viable trade union 
movement, the chief element of which is 
the Vietnamese Confederation of Labor 
(CVT). The CVT has aclaimed membership 








of almost 400,000 members, mainly in 
the major urban areas such as Saigon, 
Hué, and Danang, in the oil, fishing, 
and transportation industries, on plan- 
tations, and among tenant farmers. The 
Government has been careful in dealing 
with various labor groups. 

Vietnamese workers could not legally 
form or join trade unions until 1952. 
Unions of French nationals, however, 
were permitted under the French laws of 
1937. These unions were locals of the 
French national union center. The labor 
code issued in July 1952 indirectly 
recognized the existence of trade unions 
as part of the collective disputes pro- 
cedure. 1/ Five months later, inNovember 
1952, legislation directly relating to 
trade unions (Royal Order No. 23 of 1952) 
went intoeffect. 2/ This was superseded 
by a decree of October 24, 1964. South 
Viet-Nam has ratified Convention No. 98 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), providing for the Right of Orga- 
nization and Collective Bargaining. 

The 1964 decree, which covers both em- 
ployee and employer organizations, recog- 
nizes them basically as groups to study 
and protect the interests of their pro- 
fessions, occupations, and industries. 
mowever, trade unions, in addition to 
engaging in collective bargaining, are 
permitted to engage incultural or social 
welfare projects. on behalf of their 
members. They can provide housing, 
establish cooperatives and credit unions, 
and may act as middlemen in making pur- 
chases and sales for their members. 

Trade unions under the 1964 decree 
must not engage in political or religious 
activities. Hence the Buddhists, for 
instance, havenot organized trade unions 
as such, but in a number of industries 
have organized "chapters'' of workers 
ostensibly for the study of Buddhism. 
The CVT carefully eschews action which 
can be interpreted as political. Since 
1965, CVT leaders have been elected to 
provincial councils without being re- 
quired to resign their union offices. 

The trade union decree specifies the 
conditions under which theunion may re- 
ceive official recognition. A_ union 
must,file with the appropriate local, 
regional, or national agency a copy of 





its constitution anda list of its 
officers within 1 month of their elec- 
tion. The officers must be Vietnamese 
citizens, have at least 1 year's ex- 
perience in their trade or occupation, 
and must not have been convicted of a 
criminal offense. A trade union may 
consider itself officially recognized 
if the Government fails torespond with- 
in 3 months after its application. If 
refused recognition, a union has the 
right to appeal to the Ministry of La- 
bor. Only the courts may withdraw 
recognition once-it has been obtained. 
Grounds for withdrawal are two: Union 
submission of fraudulent documents in 
support of an application for recogni- 
tion, and participation of the union in 
illegal activities. A few unions have 
been able to operate without recognition, 
but these cannot seek the protection of 
the law. Some unions, which initially 
were not recognized, affiliated as 
"special sections" of the CVT to obtain 
a degree of protection. 

A labor union may be represented on 
tripartite boards and commissions and 
negotiate collective agreements only if 
the Government determines it to be the 
"most representative" union. Factors 
considered by the authorities in making 
such determinations include the size and 
composition of the membership of a union, 
its financial situation, dues and other 
fees, and the scope, nature, and effec- 
tiveness of the union's activities. A 
list of the most representative unions 
is made annually by the Commissioner of 
Labor, after consultation with the Na- 
tional Labor Advisory Board. 

The 1964 decree also permits the for- 
mation of industrial and regional unions 
and national federations and confedera- 
tions of unions. All of these groups 
must acquire Government recognition in 
the same manner as local unions. Con- 
federations of unions must have at least 
20 affiliates and 5,000 union members. 





1/ Ordinance No. 10 of 1950 regulated 
the formation of associations, pending 
enactment of a trade union law. 

2/ The Constitution of 1956 (act 23) 
accords workers the right toform unions 
and to strike. 
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Unfair labor practices of both employ- 
ers and employees are defined inthe law. 
Employers may be subject to severe penal- 
ties if they discriminate against workers 
for having joined or not having joined 
a union, and they may not engage in"il- 
legal" lockouts. Similarly, unions can- 
not incite workers to engage in"illegal" 
strikes, commit sabotage, or engage in 
sit-in or sit-down strikes. Before or 
during negotiation or conciliation pro- 
ceedings, both employers and unions are 
prohibited frompublicly criticizing the 
other party in speech or in print. 

In the absence of a union inan estab- 
lishment employing 50 workers or more, an 
employee representative, who must be 
elected annually, acts as the bargaining 
agent and chief processor of workers' 
grievances. The worker isfree, however, 
to take his complaint directly tothe em- 
ployer. According to a recent survey, 
only a minority of the larger firms have 
employee delegates. 


Collective Bargaining and Agreements 


Collective bargaining is the main form 
of achieving collective agreements be- 
tween employers and workers. The labor 
code requires that collective agreements 
negotiated directly between employers and 
unions be in written form and be submitted 
for approval to the Ministry of Labor. 
After anagreement has been approved, it 
becomes a legally binding document. 

An alternative bargaining procedure is 
also permitted by the labor code. On 
petition from either party, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, or the regional labor in- 
spector, may appoint or convepe an ad hoc 
or joint board madeup of an equal number 
of labor and employer representatives in 
the industry concerned. If the joint 
board cannot produce an agreement accept- 
able to both sides, then the Inspector- 
General of Labor may intervene. If he is 
not able to produce an agreement after 
2 months, the Commissioner of Labor, or 
the regional labor inspector, in consul- 
tation with the regional labor advisory 
board, may issue a provisional agreement 
covering minimum requirements applying 
to wages, occupational classifications, 
and other conditions of employment. 


The code lists the subject matters 
which must be included in collective 
agreements. Minimally, the agreements 
must contain provisions for (1) the right 
of workers to freedom of opinion and 
association, (2) methods of selecting 
emp loyee representatives, (3) basic wages 
for each occupation and area, (4) methods 
of wage payment, (5) probation periods, 
(6) dismissal notice, (7) hours of work 
and rest, (8) overtime pay, (9) weekly 
rest, and(10) long-service, attendance, 
and bonus payments. The agreement may al- 
so include the conditions of apprentice- 
ship and training, and provisions for 
special payments for traveling allowances 
and unhealthful or dangerous’ work. 
Additional provisions may be inserted by 
the Commissioner of Labor. 


Labor Disputes 


Emphasis in law and policy is on ne- 
gotiation between the parties without 
Government interference. For situations 
where such negotiation fails, the labor 
code establishes procedures for con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 

The labor code distinguishes between 
individual and collective disputes: By 
definition, an individual dispute in- 
volves 10 employees or less, or at least 
one-fourth of the employees in any given 
occupation within the enterprise. 

Individual disputes not settled by 
negotiation may be referred to district 
labor courts. The courts, under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of Jus- 
tice, are each made up of a presiding 
judge and two assessors from each side. 
After consulting with employer and union 
groups, the regional labor inspector 
appoints assessors from 25-member panels 
of erployers and employees, which are 
established annually. 

The court first attempts toconciliate 
an individual dispute by means of a 
private hearing. If this fails, the 
court continues to hear the case, in 
public proceedings, and issues a judg- 
ment which is final. The law provides 
for appeal only on questions of juris- 
diction or where the judgment can be 
shown to be in violation of an existing 
law. - 








In collective disputes, conciliation 
proceedings are normally based on peti- 
tions submitted by the parties to the 
labor inspector, who acts asthe concil- 
iation commissioner. The province chief, 
on his own initiative, may order a dis- 
pute to be conciliated by the inspector. 

Within 3days of receipt of a petition, 
the conciliation commissioner calls the 
representatives of each side (three 
each 3/) to a hearing to obtain the de- 
tails of the dispute. He may not re- 
quire the parties to produce any evi- 
dence or records "the divulgence of 
which, would, intheir opinion, be harn- 
ful to their business or their credit." 
Any agreement obtained by the commission- 
er is recorded with the province chief 
and the Inspector-General of Labor. 


If aconciliation commissioner obtains 
only partial agreement within 3 days, 
the dispute is referred to anarbitration 
council. The council's president, who 
must convene the parties for a private 
hearing, is responsible for the conduct 
of the hearings. He has wide latitude 
in compelling testimony and presentation 
of records. The council may not issue 
orders except on matters which continue 
to be in dispute; it may, however, rule 
on points arising in the dispute that 
concern, for example, interpretation and 
enforcement of acollective agreement or 
labor regulations and laws. The decision 
of the arbitration council must be made 
within 15 days after the hearings end. 
Presumably, the council's award can be 
appealed through the courts. 


Work Stoppages 


Unions may engage instrikes and other 
forms of action against employers and 
employers can engage in lockouts except 
when disputes are undergoing arbitration 
and conciliation. During these periods, 
strikes, sit-ins, sit-downs, and slow- 
downs are illegal, and worker violators 
may lose their rights todismissal notice 
and to payment for breach of contract. 
Employers who conduct lockouts during 
the same periods may bedeprived of such 
privileges as participation in the 
national and regional labor advisory 
boards and membership in chambers of 


commérce. 
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Strikes are banned inthe public serv- 
ice, which includes road transport, 
power, water supply, publications, and 
sanitary and medical services. Those 
who encourage workers to engage in 
strikes or related activities in these 
sectors may be subject to imprisonment 
from 6 days to 6 months and may be open 
to fines of 60 to 2,400 piasters. 


Labor Standards 


The Ministry of Labor, despite wartime 
conditions, is attempting to improve its 
enforcement by upgrading and training of 
its staff. It has received assistance 
to this end from the ILO. Moreover, 
South Viet-Nam has ratified ILO Conven- 
tions No. 81, Labor Inspection in In- 
dustry and Commerce, and No. 111, Dis- 
crimination in Employment. 


Wages. Wage rates, according to the 
law, are determined mainly by two factors: 
Minimum wages and equal pay for equal 
work. "Guaranteed" minimum wages are 
set for men, women, and working children 
under 18 years of age in each region by 
national and regional labor advisory 
boards, or the Commissioner of Labor if 
a board cannot reach agreement. Minimum 
rates for women and young workers are 
established at levels somewhat below 
those for men. These differentials 
permit the employment of women and young 
workers in lower paid occupations with- 
out disturbing the principle of equal pay 
for equal work within the same occupation. 
Basic minimum rates are monthly rates; 
daily rates are one twenty-fifth of 
monthly rates. Piece rates must be set 
so that, assuming normal production, 
daily earnings would not be less than 
those set for daily rated employees. 

An annual advance of 1 month's wages 
(the Tet) is customarily made to the 
worker to enable himtomeet certain ex- 
penses incurred during the 4-day lunar 
New Year festival. The advance is tanta- 
mount to a bonus. If it must be repaid, 
the worker has, by law, at least 4 months 
in which to do so. 





. ie "dissident" group (or groups) may 
also have 3 representatives each, but the 
total may not exceed 12 representatives. 
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The law is silent on overtime pay. 
Most of the larger industrial firms pay 
overtime at time-and-one-half rates and, 
in some cases, at double-time rates. 

The law defines nightwork as that con- 
ducted between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., but 
does not provide for night or shift dif- 
ferentials. However, some firms do pay 
workers a premium for night shifts. 

Workers paid monthly are entitled under 
the law to paid holidays. The larger 
employers grant time off with pay and 
without charge to leave. Pay for work 
on holidays is rated at double time. 

Wage payments must be made in cash, 
and, for most workers, at least once a 
month. Workers earning monthly wages 
below a level set by the Commissioner of 
Labor, daily and weekly rated workers, 
and workers receiving piece rates must 
be paid at least twice a month. Amounts 
due in wages must be paid within 48 
hours of the termination of a contract. 
If an employer unduly delays in paying 
wages and allowances, the local labor 
inspector may take legal action to ob- 
tain payment onbehalf of the worker, at 
no expense to the latter. Workers who 
are owed wages by their employers, in 
case of bankruptcy, are given priority 
over other creditors. 

Deductions fromwages are not permitted 
except for the costs of tools and in- 
struments not returned to the employer 
by the worker when he leaves his employ- 
ment, and for costs of materials en- 
trusted to the worker. These deductions 
may be made ininstallments of 10 percent 
of the regular wage. 


Family Allowances. Since 1953, the 
law has provided for a system of family 
allowances covering all employees in 
industrial, mining, commercial, and pro- 
fessional enterprises. The cost of 
family allowances are borne by the em- 
ployer. They are paid to the family of 
the worker as follows: His wife, if she 
is not a wage earner, all children under 
16 years of age, and those under 21 if 
they are students. Children up to 18 
years of age are also covered at reduced 
rates if they are apprentices earning 
less than the legal minimum wage. 

Family allowances are a proportion of 
the actual base wage, up to a ceiling 












of 10 times the minimum wage. The wife 
receives 15 percent of the base wage, 6 
percent for each of the first 6 chil- 
dren, and 3 percent for each child from 
the 7th to the 15th. 


Hours, Rest Days, and Leave. The law 
limits work hours to 8 daily and 48 


weekly. A weekly day of rest, usually 
Sunday, must be given. Any deviations 
from this pattern, particularly to take 
account of time lost through strikes or 
holidays and of seasonal variations in 
workload (including up to 100 hours of 
overtime annually), may be authorized 
by special order of the Commissioner of 
Labor. Work in underground mines is 
limited to 8 hours a day, portal-to- 
portal. 

Most of the larger establishments 
follow a 44- to 48-hour workweek, Monday 
through Saturday, with an 8-hour day and 
a 2-hour lunch period. 

As already noted, Sunday is the pre- 
scribed, but not mandatory, day of rest. 
In the following industries which operate 
on a continuous basis, an establishment 
may rotate the day of rest among its 
workers: Food processing; restaurants, 
cafes, and hotels; flower shops; _ hos- 
pitals and related operations; news 
media; pedicabs; public utilities; and 
communications. The Commissioner of La- 
bor may specify additional industries 
which are permitted to vary the day of 
rest, if materials they employ are sub- 
ject to rapid deterioration or if a 
Stoppage of operations would entail 
serious losses, 

Compensatory rest days are required for 
paid annual leave, based on length of 
service. A worker completing at least 
6 months' continuous service by the 
usual holiday period is entitled to l 
week's leave. A worker employed 1 year 
is eligible for 15 days of leave, 12 of 
which must be working days. Starting 
with the second year, the worker may 
accumulate 1 day of annual leave for 
every 5 years of service, with a ceiling 
of 18 working days. Unused leave may 
be carried forward up to 3 years. Accu- 
mulated leave of 6 days or more need 
not be taken consecutively, but split by 
agreement between the employer and the 
worker. Workers under 16 years of age 
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cannot "renounce" leave. Leave pay in- 
cludes base pay, allowances in cash and 
kind, and bonuses. Workers must be paid 
for at least 6 days of leave whenever 
they agree to forego it. 

Maternity leave must be granted for at 
least 2 weeks before and 6 weeks after 
confinement. Mothers must be given 2 
one-half hour nursing breaks a day. 

The law also provides for "authorized 
absences" up to 10 days for _ special 
occasions directly involving a worker's 
household. 


Women and Children. Employment of 
children under 14 years is banned in al- 
most all industry except in family-owned 
and operated enterprises. This ban ex- 
tends to agriculture and domestic serv- 
ice. Children under 16 years of age 
and women may not be employed in under- 
ground work. Workers under 18 years of 
age and women may not. be employed be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. or in tasks 
considered physically too difficult for 
them. The labor inspector has the author- 
ity to compel medical examinations to 
determine physical fitness for a job. 





Health and Safety. The Commissioner 
of Labor on advice of the National Ad- 
visory Board has the power to issue 
health and safety standards. Under the 
law, the Ministry may prescribe "general 
measures for the protection of health 
applicable to all the undertakings con- 
cerned, including measures relating to 
lighting, airing and ventilation, drink- 
ing water, cesspools, the removal of 
dust and gases, precautions against fire, 
sleeping accommodation for workers, etc." 
He may also issue special standards for 
particular occupations or industries. 

The few specific safety standards in- 
cluded inthe law's provisions are those 
which are usually applicable to industry 
in other countries. Among others, they 
include requirements for clean work- 
places, safe stairways, protective de- 
vices for moving belts and parts of 
machinery, and rigid guardrails on 
scaffoldings, etc. 

Medical facilities forworkers are re- 
quired of every employer. The required 
facilities depend on the size and lo- 
cation, of the establishment. A full- 
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time doctor and one or more nurses are 
required for firms employing 1,500 or 
more workers, and a full-time medical 
practitioner and one or more nurses for 
firms employing between 1,000 and 1,500 
workers. Establishments with fewer than 
1,000 workers may use nearby official 
medical centers and clinics.In addition, 
firms having 100 workers or more must 
have an infirmary; those with 20-99 
workers, a dressing station; and those 
with fewer than 20, a first-aid box. 
Food, drugs, and medicines for a worker 
who is incapacitated must be furnished 
by the employer. 

The law holds an employer liable for 
any injury incurred by a worker in the 
workplace or during transit between home 
and the workplace. The worker or his 
dependents are entitled to compensation 
if employment is interrupted for at 
least 4 days. 


Hiring. Most hiring is done informally, 
workers being recruited through already 
employed friends and family members. 
Nevertheless, an employment exchange 
system has been established and employers 
are required to post any openings at the 
local employment office. Because of 
lack of personnel, however, the scope of 
the system is extremely limited. 

Subcontractors, or cai tacheron, have 
been traditionally active in the recruit- 
ment and supervision of workers, par- 
ticularly on the docks and plantations. 
The cai usually retains a part of the 
workers' wages as payment for his serv- 
ices and is often responsible for feed- 
ing and housing the ‘workers. The system 
has been open to considerable abuse, and 
thus has been the subject of regulation. 
The law requires that a_ subcontractor 
be at least 25 years old. He must reg- 
ister with and be licensed by the labor 
inspectorate. The employer is respon- 
sible for any default of the cai in pay- 
ing the workers' wages or other benefits. 
In August 1965, a decree was issued 
abolishing the cai system on the docks. 
The new system called for a tripartite 
Dockers' Management Board, which estab- 
lishes the manpower requirements for 
each port, maintains a register of 
dockers, and regulates their methods of 
payment. 
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If a worker’ is recruited at a point 
away from the site of the job, the em- 
ployer pays theworker's travel expenses 
to the job and to his home when the job 
is finished. The employer is required 
to deposit a sum fixed by the labor 
inspector to cover such travel costs. 
The employer, in addition, must provide 
housing for such workers during their 
assignment. 

The law requires that no person shall 
be placed on probation for a period 
longer than is necessary "to test his 
aptitude."" It limits probation to l 
month for manual workers and 3 months 
for nonmanual workers. 

South Viet-Nam has a form of national 
service under which all persons over the 
age of 18 may be required to serve up to 
6 months. Service may be in the Govern- 
ment or the private sector at pay re- 
flecting normal Government salary and 
wage levels for the appropriate occupa- 
tion. This law is designed to operate 
only inextreme circumstances where jobs 
cannot be filled in any other way. 


Dismissals. The law establishes min- 
imum notice periods for the termination 
of employment contracts, whether they 
are for a specified period or of un- 
limited duration. The notice periods 
are based upon the system of wage pay- 
ment or seniority, as follows: 


Days of notice for 
employee with 
service of-- 





Method of 
payment 1 year 


Less than 1 year 
or more 


Daily and piece rates: 
Paid each day...... 1 1 
Paid at intervals 

of 2 days or 

MOTE... ccccccese 
Weekly or fortnightly 
Monthly... .veevecesets 


“Wb 


Seasonal workers must be given 4 days' 
notice before the activity shuts down. 
If an employer terminates a contract 
without adequate notice or for prejudice, 
a court may award damages to a worker. 








The award is fixed with regard to estab- 
lished practice in the industry for the 
period of notice, the occupation of the 
worker, length of service, age, and any 
payments to a retirement fund. 

Dismissed workers with 2 years of serv- 
ice or more are entitled to severance 
pay. This pay equals 1 month's pay after 
2 years of service, 2 months' pay after 
3 years, and 1 month's pay for every 3 
years of service over the initial 3 
years, which can be prorated on _ the 
basis of 5 days for every 6 months on 
duty. 


Veterans' Reemployment Rights. Work- 
ers on military service are guaranteed 


reemployment rights; the worker has only 
1 month after military discharge, how- 
ever, to exercise his rights. If the 
employer cannot immediately rehire him, 
the worker has priority for reemployment 
for 1 year andis entitled topayment for 
his accumulated leave. Workers on leave 
for military training also must be paid 
by the employer an amount equal to the 
difference between their military pay 
and their pay on the job. Permanent 
civil servants called up for military 
service alsoare entitled tothe pay dif- 
ferential. Practically all major firms 
grant reemployment rights to employees 
inducted into the military service. 





Apprenticeship. The law limits the 
number of apprentices to one-third of 
the skilled labor force in any one es- 
tablishment (exclusive of small crafts 
shops), and requires that training of an 
apprentice be completed no later than 
his 20th birthday. In establishments 
having 20 skilled workers or more, a 
minimum of- 10 percent of the skilled 
labor force is set. Enterprises not able 
to maintain this ratio are subject to an 
apprenticeship tax. Establishment of the 
floor and the tax both reflect the econ- 
omy's need for new trained workers. 

Apprentices must be at least 14 years 
of age. The employer, onthe other hand, 
must be mature (at least 25 years of 
age) and a man of high moral standing; 
he must act toward the apprentice "as 
a father" and must supervise the conduct 
and morals of the apprentice "both in 
the house and elsewhere." 
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COMPANY PRACTICES IN TRAINING MANAGERS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Editor's Note: The following text is excerpted from '"Develop- 
ing Executives for Foreign Operations: I," which appeared in the 
May-June 1966 issue (pp. 57-61) of Personnel Magazine (American 
Management Association). Minor editorial changes have been made; 
for ease of reading, omissions are not indicated. The authors 
are Allen B. Dickerman and Robert G. Davis, director and staff 
member, respectively, of the International Management Development 
Department, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Industrial development and expansion of 
trade in Latin America will reach record 
levels this year, and the extent to which 
U.S. business enterprises will share in 
these gains depends in large measure on 
their ability to find and train Latin 
Americans for executive positions. In 
1965, there were more than 2,000 branches 
or subsidiaries of U.S. firms in Latin 
America; these firms employ approximately 
a quarter of a million Latin American 
nationals, at least 5,000 of whom are 
executives. In the next 5 or 10 years, 
this number may well exceed 10,000. 

There is already a strong trend toward 
the employment of foreign nationals 
wherever possible, and international 
divisions of U.S. companies are in- 
creasingly concerned with selecting, 
training, and integrating Latin Americans 
as key managers in their operations. 

To find out what is being done in the 
training area, the International Man- 
agement Development Department of the 
Syracuse University College of Business 
Administration recently conducted a sur- 
vey among 2,000 managers of American- 
owned or controlled firms throughout 
Latin America. The replies analyzed 
came from 310 companies. 


A Guide for Program Planning 


Generally speaking, respondent firms 
were small- to medium-size branches and 
subsidiaries of large American corpora- 
tions: Eighty percent of the local 
branches employ fewer than 500 persons, 
with about half of that group employing 
fewer than 100. However, 88 percent of 
the respondents indicated that their 
parent companies in the United States 
employed more than 1,000 persons. Sales 
represented the most common activity in 
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which respondents were engaged, with 
manufacturing, services, and extractive 
industries following in that order. 

Sixty-three percent of the respondents 
reported that they had regular training 
programs for their employees in overseas 
branches or subsidiaries. The type of 
training offered by U.S. private industry 
abroad varies greatly, ranging from 
simple on-the-job training, to internal 
seminars and programs at local uni- 
versities, to the most expensive edu- 
cation at leading American and European 
educational institutions. Some compa- 
nies, too, make extensive use of their 
worldwide company facilities in training 
nationals of other countries. 


Training in the United States 


Sending employees to the United States 
for training is common practice; of our 
respondents, 57 percent of the 63 per- 
cent offering training to their local 
employees said that they sent some to 
the United States. 

We asked respondents to indicate which 
of three classifications of employees 
was chosen for business training in the 
United States: Potential general man- 
agement executives, that is, nonspecial- 
ists; potential middle-management em- 
ployees; and technical employees. As a 
first choice, each group was represented 
significantly in the response--38 per- 
cent, 28 percent, and 34 percent, re- 
spectively. We interpret these per- 
centages. as - strongly weighted in favor 
of training potential executives, because 
both technical employées and nonspecial- 
ists slated for training in business 
would probably be candidates for top 
positions, while potential middle man- 
agers are, as a rule, more limited. 
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This pattern varied only slightly 
among the different kinds of firms sur- 
veyed. Somewhat surprisingly, smaller 
firms seemed to be the most willing to 
train middle managers in the United 
States; this may beareflection of their 
problems of recruiting trained personnel 
at that level or inability to provide 
suitable training programs for middle 
managers in their local facilities. 


The decision to bring foreign nationals 
to the United States fortraining depends 
on several considerations. The first, 
and most important, is expense, in both 
time and money. Probably no program 
would be acceptable if it were to run 
for more than 12 weeks; many respondents 
stated that they could not’ spare line 
employees for more than 6 or 8 weeks at 
a time. Cost in money was often given 
by smaller or newer companies as an ob- 
jection to undertaking any training of 
Latin Americans in the United States. 

In some respects, the willingness of 
an American company to bring employees 
to the United States for training is 
influenced by local environment. For 
example, firms doing business in the 
smaller, poorer, and less stable coun- 
tries of Latin America are not great 
advocates of the practice. The smaller 
countries generally have less complicated 
industries, less competition, and fewer 
persons available to take advantage of 
a high-level training course. Moreover, 
political unpredictability in some of 
the countries makes the longrun position 
of anAmerican firm less secure, and for 
that reason, some are reluctant to make 
a considerable investment in training. 
One respondent, in a rapidly developing 
country, added that his company was re- 
luctant to send employees abroad for 
training because as soon as they returned 
they were lured away by competitors. 


What Kind of Curriculum? 


More than half the respondents stated 
that a general program in business ad- 
ministration would be most useful to 
their local executives. Apparently, the 
most urgent need is for foreign employees 
to receive abroad introduction to Ameri- 
can business philosophy and to the basic 
tools with which management analyzes and 
solves its problems. 









A few companies emphasized the im- 
portance of overcoming language barriers 
that can impede training. It is doubt- 
ful that programs for middle managers 
would be meaningful to Latin Americans 
if they were offered only in English, 
since relatively fewmiddle managers are 
bilingual, and even programs for higher 
level executives might be limited by 
this factor in countries where English 
is not widely spoken. This is more often 
a problem in Brazil than in any other 
Latin American country, because there 
are few Americans who speak Portuguese. 

A significant number of respondents in- 
dicated that training in marketing is 
one of the most pressing needs among 
Latin American nationals. 


Specialized Fields 


A smaller but by no means negligible 
group also indicated aneed for specific 
programs directed toward such specialized 
functions as production, accounting, 
finance, personnel administration, and 
office management. Almost no companies 
indicated an interest in training in 
such general subjects as economics. 
These patterns held constant for re- 
spondents from companies of all sizes, 
and showed only minor variation when 
compared by industry. 

Approximately 10 percent of the 2,000 
recipients of our questionnaire either 
sent it to theirU.S. headquarters for re- 
ply or indicated that training policies 
and practices required home office ap- 
proval. Most of these were small branches 
of large companies engaged primarily in 
sales and services. On the other hand, 
responses to questionnaires from most 
larger manufacturing subsidiaries im- 
plied that local managers were given a 
free hand in selecting training programs, 
both locally and in this country, for 
Latin American nationals. 


* * * * * 


All inall, the survey underscored both 
company needs in training Latin American 
employees as managers and awareness that 
until there are more, and more modern, 
schools of business administration in 
the countries to the south, American 
business will have to expand its own 
programs to meet immediate demands. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 








CANADA 


Pickets Found Guilty of Illegal Pro- 





cedures. The Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Province of Ontario, 
on June 7, found 26 of 400 persons who 
picketed the Tilco Plastics plant, Peter- 
borough, in connection with a_ strike 
of 35 employees, guilty of criminal con- 
tempt in defiance of acourt injunction. 
Finding that the demonstrations were the 
result of a "calculated scheme," the 
Chief Justice stated: "There appears 
to be a misconception among certain 
leaders and members of trade unions con- 
cerning the respective privileges of 
employers and employees. They seem to 
think that once a_ strike is called the 
employer must close his doors to await 
the outcome. At present, that is not 
the case. Employees have the right to 
strike, but by the same token, employers 
have a right to continue their operations 
and to protect their property." 

The Ontario Labor Relations Act makes a 
distinction, similar tothat made in rul- 
ings of the U.S. Supreme Court, between 
picketing for information purposes and 
mass picketing designed to cripple the 
operation of the business’ enterprise 
concerned. Determination as to whether 
the size of the picket line indicates 
mass picketing is left to the courts. 

Labor leaders have not been’ slow to 
criticize the court decision. According 
to the Toronto Star of June 8, Claude 
Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, stated that if the decision 
"was correct according to the law, then 
the law must be changed," and according 
to the Globe and Mail of June 9, the 
United Steelworkers have called for a 
conference of all unions in Ontario to 
press for legislation outlawing the use 
of strikebreakers in lawful strikes.-- 
U.S. Consulate, Toronto. 











FRANCE 


A Study Committee on _ Income Policy 
Established. A Committee for the Study 
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of Incomes and Cost was established on 
April 24, 1966, in accordance with in- 
come and wage policy provisions contained 
in the Fifth Plan for Economic and So- 
cial Development (1966-70). This was 
the first plan to include such provi- 
sions. The Committee will operate with- 
in guidelines of the Planning Committee. 
In addition toa president, the Committee 
consists of five or seven members ap- 
pointed for 4 years, withhalf the posi- 
tions opening up every 2 years, a re- 
porter, and an assistant. For its re- 
search, the Committee will be chiefly 
dependent upon assistance from Govern- 
ment departments, the Bank of France, 
and the public. 

At the inauguration of the Committee, 
Prime Minister Pompidou said that it "is 
ameans of studying the entire French 
economy, and that it must examine not 
only the development of wages but also 
that of all incomes and costs if we are 
to be able to appraise the efficiency of 
our domestic economy and its ability to 
compete while seeking greater justice in 
the division of the fruits of expansion." 
The Prime Minister expressed hope that 
the Committee's studies would enable the 
Government to improve, where needed, both 
productivity and thedistribution of in- 
come. Committee President Paul Bacon, a 
former Labor Minister, requested coopera- 
tion by labor and management organiza- 
tions. He stated that widespread oppo- 
sition to income policy on the ground 
that it limits wages and salaries but 
not nonwage incomes (chiefly, of small 
firms and the self-employed) should not 
apply to the Committee's activities since 
it will deal with all types of income. 

Development of the French income policy 
arose out of the planning process and 
the implementation of the stabilization 
plan of 1963, which aimed tocorrect in- 
flationary tendencies. In contrast to 
the fifth plan, the first four national 
economic plans did not include income or 
wage policy provisions. In preparing 
the plan for 1966-70, the Government 
underlined the importance which it at- 
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taches to maintaining the growth of in- 
comes ata rate compatible with stability 
in average production costs. It also 
emphasized that the national interest 
must be the overriding consideration and 
that, to prevent inflation, increases 
in the total wage bill must be limited 
to the increase in the value of overall 
output. In addition to proposing ceil- 
ings for nonwage incomes of various eco- 
nomic groups, such as entrepreneurs and 
farmers, the plan states that the growth 
of the average annual wage per capita 
should not exceed 3.2 to 3.4 percent, 
including any type of increase. Income 
movements inthe private economic sector 
are held in line somewhat by price con- 
trols and in the public sector by the 
effect of stabilization limits.--U.S. 
Embassy, Paris; and the French Press. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


German Federation of Unions Holds 
Seventh Congress. The Central issue un- 
der discussion in the seventh triennial 
congress of the German Trade Union Fed- 
eration (DGB), held in Berlin on May 9, 
was the Government's proposed amendment 
to the national Constitution which would 
confer upon the Government standby powers 
to act swiftly in a national crisis. A 
similar provision in the Weimar Consti- 
tution had been applied excessively to 
make Hitler's seizure of power possible. 
In view of that experience, a majority 
of thedelegates at thecongress rejected 
the concept of any new legislation limit- 
ing basic constitutional rights. 

Concerning contacts with East Germany, 
a compromise resolution "welcomed the 
preparedness of the Social Democratic 
Party for an exchange of speakers be- 
tween the two parts of Germany...as an 
opportunity tomake the voice of freedom 
heard in the other part of Germany and 
thereby also to present the demands of 
the DGB to the rulers of the other part 
of Germany."' A proposal sponsored by a 
group of delegates, mostly from the 
Public Service and Transport Workers 
Union, calling upon the DGB leadership 
to examine "how the trade unions in the 
Federal Republic may use their means and 
possibilities to establish connections 
with the workers in the other part of 














Germany"' was turned down by a vote of 
239 to 147. 

According to reports of members of the 
Executive Committee, an annual average 
increase of 7.1 percent in collectively 
bargained wages and salaries was achieved 
since the last meeting in 1963 for about 
12.9 million blue-collar and white- 
collar workers. By the end of 1965, the 
contractual workweek had been reduced to 
42 hours or less for 52 percent of all 
wage and salary earners and to 42% to45 
hours for 37 percent of them. Annual 
membership dues had reached an aggregate 
DM50 million for the first time. White- 
collar membership had increased by 
78,000, and the civil servants' unions 
of the DGB had been able to recruit 
60,000 new members. 

Among the 1,400 persons participating 
in the congress were the Federal Presi- 
dent, other leading public officials, 
trade union delegations from 42 foreign 
countries, and the 440 voting delegates 
representing theDGB's 6.5 million indi- 
vidual members. Ludwig Rosenberg was re- 
elected president.--German Union Press. 





Employers and Government _ Appraise 
Foreign Labor. Government and management 
representatives, at a recent conference 
sponsored by the German Confederation of 
Employers' Associations (BDA), agreed 
that, regardless of the problems in- 
volved, continued employment of foreign 
labor is essential for economic growth 
in West Germany. The number of aliens 
employed in West Germany at the end of 
March 1966 was estimated at about 1.2 
million, or 5.5 percent of all workers. 

The BDA conference was ‘a continuation 
of the discussions, in interested West 
German circles, of themerits and demerits 
of employing foreign workers. In re- 
cent years, doubts have been increasing 
as to whether the employment of large 
numbers of aliens brings more advantages 
than disadvantages. It has been said, 
for example, that economic overexpansion 
has created the need for the employment 
of foreign workers and that without 
“guest workers" the living standard of 
the German population could be higher 
today ata smaller investment quota. 
According tothis argument, the employed 
aliens have not yet produced a surplus 
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over their own requirements sufficient 
to compensate for the abstentions from 
consumption (in favor of capital forma- 
tion) required to initiate postwar eco- 
nomic growth. Employment of foreign 
labor could and should be avoided, critics 
have contended, by scheduling more over- 
time and increasing domestic labor pro- 
ductivity through stepped-up ration- 
alization. Rising wages and a scarcity 
of labor would force employers to take 
such measures if the influx of workers 
from abroad ceased. 

At the conference, the head of the 
Federal Institute for Labor Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance stressed that 
the percentage of aliens in the West 
German labor force (5.5 percent) was 
lower than that in other comparable 
countries such as Belgium (over 6 per- 
cent), France (8 percent), and Switzer- 
land (30 percent). (The equivalent of the 
Swiss foreign labor force in the United 
States would be more than 18 million.) 

The State Secretary in the Labor Min- 
istry stated that foreign workers would 
be needed for many years to come be- 
cause the German labor force, depleted 
by twoworld wars, will decline by 80,000 
annually between now and 1970. He also 
pointed to the more favorable age struc- 
ture of the foreign labor force; 90 
percent are in the most productive age 
group--between 18 and 45--whereas 31 
percent of the male and 25 percent of 
the female German workers are over age 
45. He noted that although foreign 
workers contribute considerably to in- 
dustrial production, they do not raise 
consumer demand in the same degree be- 
cause they send a good part of their 
wages back to their homelands. (Total 
remittances have recently been estimated 
at US$500 million annually.) 

Finally, the State Secretary said that 
foreign-worker employment has had a 
favorable effect on the German pension 
insurance funds, which had suffered ex- 
tensive financial burdens as a_ result 
of thehigh average age of the population 
after the last war. The number of for- 
eigners who contribute to the social 
security system far exceeds those eligi- 
ble for pensions at the present time. 
Pension payments to foreign workers will 
largely come due whena relatively greater 
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number of native Germans will again be 
working; in any case, the payments will 
be spread over a long period. At the 
same time, the proportion of foreign 
workers eligible to receive children's 
allowance payments is not significantly 
higher than that of German workers. 

Disadvantages of the employment of 
foreigners cited by business executives 
included ahigher accident rate, believed 
largely due to the natural nonchalance 
of workers from southern Europe; higher 
turnover rates; little interest in 
learning the German language; difficul- 
ties in integration, especially in small 
plants where only a few fellow-country- 
men are employed; and the need to provide 
them with special care and facilities, 
which may be criticized by their German 
coworkers as "preferential treatment." 

Among the positive aspects mentioned 
by individual employers was that alien 
workers, by and large, adapt rather 
rapidly to German production methods, 
although their training may take longer 
than for native workers. Also, sickness 
absenteeism is less among the foreigners 
than among native German workers, prob- 
ably because of the more favorable age 
Structure of the alien group and the 
thorough preemployment medical checkup 
that is mandatory for them. 

The conferees generally concluded that 
the advantages of employing foreigners 
far outweigh the disadvantages. In this 
vein, a number of speakers deplored the 
resentment against foreignworkers among 
certain parts of the population and 
attributed it mainly to misinformation. 
The Labor Ministry's representative 
appealed tonews media to give more credit 
to them for their contributions. He 
also asked employers to provide addi- 
tional housing for their foreign workers, 
to enable them to bring along their 
families and, thus, diminish the workers' 
social instability. The BDA president 
asserted that antipathy based on fear 
that foreigners may deprive Germans of 
job opportunities was unjustified in 
view of the existing severe labor short- 
age. He called for more understanding 
and better human relations with the 
aliens to help overcome any inconven- 
ienees associated with their presence. 
--U.S. Embassy, Bonn; and German Press. 
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ITALY 


Emigration Increased in 1965. Dur- 
ing 1965, a year of rising unemployment, 


the number of registered emigrants in- 
creased by 21 percent (from 258,000) in 
1964 to 312,000 in 1965). Eighty-four 
percent of the migrants, most of whom 
were 15 to 30 years old, departed for 
labor-short West European countries, 
especially the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (125,000), Switzerland (90,000), 
and France (27,000). Fifty percent found 
jobs in industry, 40 percent in mining 
and construction, and 10 percent in the 
service trades. 

Several "host countries" have had mis- 
givings that foreign-worker employment 
may lead to increases inconsumer demand 
out of proportion to their contribution 
to production. (See under Germany, p. 15 
of this issue.) On the other hand, ex- 
perts appraising the advantages and dis- 
advantages of labor emigration, as well 
as immigration, consider the rising 
amount of remittances to the homeland as 
a considerable gain for the country of 
origin. According to the Bank of Italy, 
officially recorded emigrants' remit- 
tances to Italy totaled $508 million in 
1962, $522 million in 1963, $551 million 
in 1964, and $675 million in 1965. Some 
observers estimate that there are as much 
as 20percent more per year inunrecorded 
remittances. The increases in remit- 
tances are attributed, in part, to the 
shifting of many Italian emigrants from 
construction and mining to better paying 
jobs inindustry, and togreater economic 
security due to the increased coordina- 
tion of social security laws and policies 
in the European Common Market countries. 

The Italian Government continued to 
promote emigration in 1965 asone of its 








policies to alleviate unemployment and 
underemployment. More funds were allo- 
cated for assistance to emigrants, and 
new consulates were opened in Germany 
and Switzerland. Moreover, discussions 
which resulted in improvements of employ- 
ment and living conditions for Italian 
immigrants were held with countries of 
immigration.--U.S. Embassy, Rome; and 
Italian Press. 








Automatic Wage Increase Affects Many 
Workers. Effective May 1, about 9 million 
Italian wage earners in industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture received an auto- 
matic wage increment based on a l-per- 
centage point rise of the special con- 
sumer price index of the National In- 
stitute of Statistics during the quarter 
January 16-April 15. Two million Govern- 
ment workers, retirees, and their sur- 
vivors will also receive a wage increment 
at yearend, when the change inthe index 
for the whole year is calculated for the 
purpose of computing the compensation 
payable to persons in those categories. 
The wages of approximately 50 percent of 
the total labor force are automatically 
adjusted for changes in living costs. 

The country's annual wage bill (in- 
cluding the increased employers' social 
security payments) will go up by approx- 
imately 54 billion lire (US$86 million) 
in all, because of the l-percentage point 
rise in-the consumer price index. The 
largest share of this amount (US$75 mil- 
lion) will be paid to industrial workers. 

The General Confederation of Italian 
Industry, the major employer association, 
continues to criticize the automatic 
wage escalation system as inflationary; 
it claims the system discourages job- 
creating investments, which are badly 


needed.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 
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Collective Farmers Receive Guaranteed 
Money Wages. A joint decree of the 














Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
provides that, beginning July 1, 1966, 
collective farmers are to receive guaran- 
teed wages in money and inkind, instead 
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of in kind only (after the harvest). 
The system of guaranteed wages in money 
and in kind had been tested in recent 
years on a number of collective farms; 
for example, Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta 
(Economic Gazette) reports in its May 
1966 issue that the system has been in 
operation since 1959 on the Maxim Gorki 
Collective Farm in the Moscow Oblast 
(region). 

The guaranteed wage rates for collec- 
tive farmers are based on the rates 
paid to wage workers on state farms. 
An individual may earn daily more than 
what he would receive for 1 man-day of 
work if he works extra hours and has a 
high rate of production. According to 
the Communist daily Pravda, a consider- 
able number of collective farms have 
paid higher wages than state farms. In 
1965, for example, 25.6 percent of the 
collective farms paid over 3 rubles 
(US$3.33), and 5.2 percent paid over 4 
rubles (US$4.44), per man-day of work. 
These claims would indicate that on state 
farms--for which no official figures are 
available--wages average less than 3 
rubles. 

The decree provides that the guaranteed 
wage in money--and in kind where stored 








grain, fodder, and other farm products 
are available--will be paid at least 
once a month. If the collective farm 
runs short of money, the State Bank is 
required togrant it credits for aperiod 
of up to 5 years. Repayment must begin 
after 2 years. 

The Soviet press did not report the 
number of collective farmers who were 
involved, but a Moscow radio broadcast 
announced that some 16 million families 
of collective farmers on about 38,000 
collective farms will be affected. (In 
1962, there were over 25million collec- 
tive farmers.) The broadcast also re- 
ported the existence of 10,000 state 
farms, but did not give the number of 
state farm workers. (In 1962 and 1963, 
there were more than 7 million state 
farm workers.) 

Other measures topromote agricultural 
production were (a) a joint resolution 
of the Government and the Party provid- 
ing for increases in wage payments. to 
agricultural machine operators on state 
farms, and (b) a resolution by theCentral 
Committee of the Communist Party pro- 
viding for the extensive improvement of 
agricultural lands.--Pravda, the Commu- 
nist Party Daily. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








INDIA 


Government Softens Devaluation Impact. 
The Government devalued the Indian rupee 
on June 6, 1966, reducing the gold con- 
tent by 36.5 percent. Devaluation de- 
creased the foreign exchange value of 
the rupee in terms of U.S. dollars from 
Rs. 4.76 to Rs. 7.5. Because there were 
fears of runaway prices, the Government 
sought to reassure the population that 
the effect of the devaluation would not 
be to raise the cost of living. The 
Finance Minister promised subsidies and 
other measures to offset the impact of 
devaluation on consumer prices for food 
and other essential commodities. 
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The prices of imported goods were not 
expected to rise in proportion to the 
devaluation because imported goods are 
scarce and are already selling at very 
high prices. Although the cost of im- 
ported food grains will go up, the Govern- 
ment proposes that the present price to 
consumers be maintained. Import allo- 
cations for kerosene and copra, which 
are important items of mass consumption, 
will be increased, and their prices to 
consumers will be maintained through ad- 
justments in import and excise duties. 

In the interest of higher agricultural 
production, the increase in the cost of 
imported fertilizers will not be passed 
on to the farmers but will be absorbed 
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through a subsidy. Fertilizers, as well 
as the raw materials for fertilizer pro- 
duction, will be free of import duty, 
and the duty on agricultural equipment 
is to remain low.--Press Reports. 





SYRIA 


First Economic Crimes Law in Arab 
World Issued. The Government issued an 
Economic Sanctions Law, reportedly to 
protect the country's economic position 
and its "progress onthe road to social- 
ism.""' The law is also called the Eco- 
nomic Penal Code (Decree No. 37, 1966). 

The 39 articles of the code define and 
prescribe punishment for numerous eco- 
nomic crimes of commission and omission, 
such as the hoarding and flight of capi- 
tal, favoritism by public officials, 
negligent work, and sabotage of machinery. 
This is the first lawof its kind in the 
Arab World. It is especially notable 
for its broad language, its provisions 
for severe punishments, and its extensive 
coverage of workers--all public employ- 
ees, including most industrial workers. 











Under the code, acts of negligence of 
carelessness include damage to public 
property, waste of materials, and failure 
to provide "proper conditions for the 
purchase and saleof necessary materials 
and products." Such acts are punishable 
by imprisonment of 6 months to 2 years. 

Deliberate acts or omissions--such as 
causing damage to goods or equipment, 
refraining from executing public proj- 
ects, improper disclosure of confidential 
data concerning production and plan ful- 
fillment, and drawing up "bad plans" af- 
fecting the nationalized sector--are 
punishable by hard labor at up to 15 
years. An attempt tocommit such crimes 
draws the same punishment as commission 
of the crime. The law also exacts pay- 
ment of double the amount of the damage 
caused by the crime, as aminimum punish- 
ment. 

Under the law, itisacrime for public 
employees to leave the country without 
special permission and for Syrian stu- 
dents and technicians studying or being 
trained abroad at Government expense to 


fail to return.--U.S. Embassy, Damascus. 








LATIN AMERICA 








REGIONAL 


Second Labor Ministers' Conference 
Held. Convoked by the Organization of 
American States (OAS), the Second Inter- 
American Conference of Ministers of 
Labor on the Alliance for Progress met 
in Caraballeda (near Caracas) , Venezuela, 
May 4-11, 1966. The conference was 
attended by the labor ministers of 18 of 
the 20 active OAS member nations (includ- 
ing the United States), by representa- 
tives of various international organi- 
zations, and by top leaders of key labor 
unions of the Americas. In line with 
the recommendation of the first labor 
ministers' conference (Bogota, 1963), 
the second conference recommended that 
such conferences be held at least every 
3 years, to provide continuity and impe- 








tus to the inter-American effort in the 
social field and to propose specific 
social goals and suggest when and how 
they might be reached, all within the 
terms of the Alliance for Progress. It 
proposed that its third conference be 
held in Lima, Peru. 

The Caraballeda conference unanimously 
adopted a plan of action recommending, 
among other things, that high-level na- 
tional councils on income and prices and 
on human resources be created in each 
country; adoption of a uniform plan of 
household surveys looking toward the 
periodic development of manpower data; 
participation by labor and manpower 
experts in the activities of the Inter- 
American Committee on the Alliance for 
Progress; establishment of government- 
sponsored workers' banks; and government 
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and labor union emphasis on rural develop- 
ment and workers' cooperatives. Also 
recommended was the creation in each 
country of a tripartite body, composed 
of representatives of labor, management, 
and government, to study and evaluate 
periodically the extent of labor union 
freedom and of labor participation in 
the formulation and execution of national 
development programs. Latin American 
universities were urged to pay special 
attention to labor problems by establish- 
ing courses in such subjects as labor 
economics, manpower development and uti- 
lization, industrial relations, and 
social security. 

In a separate resolution, the confer- 
ence expressed concern over the impact 
of the fluctuation in the export prices 
of Latin America's basic commodities 
and terms of trade on the standard of 
living of the Latin American peoples. 
It requested the General Secretariat of 
the OAS to report onthis subject at the 
next conference of labor ministers.-- 
Conference Report. 





GUATEMALA 


New Labor Provisions Contained in the 





Constitution. The new Constitution, 
which became effective May 5, 1966, con- 
tains two labor provisions not hitherto 
included in a Guatemalan constitution: 
1. A mandatory Christmas bonus (agui- 
naldo) is to be paid regularly by the 
employer, inthe first half of December, 
to employees with at least 1 year of 
service. The bonus must be at least 50 
percent of the employee's normal monthly 
earnings. If an employer can prove ina- 
bility to pay, the Constitution provides 
that he be exempt from this provision. 
2. A survivors' benefit is to be paid 
by the employer to the surviving wife 
and minor children of a worker who was 
in the employer's service at the time 
of death. The benefits, in the form of 
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a monthly payment for each year of serv- 
ice, is not tobeless than the worker's 
last monthly wage or salary. The widow 
loses this benefit when she remarries. 
If the worker dies of causes covered by 
the social security system, the employer 
is obligated to provide only that part 
of the payment which exceeds the benefit 
payable to the survivor under the social 
security system. 

Labor unsuccessfully sponsored other 
provisions for inclusion in the new 
Constitution. These concerned profit 
sharing, reinstatement of unjustly dis- 
missed workers, universal severance pay, 
longer vacations, shorter working hours, 
and compulsory collective bargaining. 
During the Constituent Assembly's debate 
on universal severance pay, several Depu- 
ties pointed out that the workers needed 
an institution which would provide them 
easily available credit at reasonable 
rates, rather than some type of addition- 
al "welfare" plan. Acting on this sug- 
gestion, the Government established a 
workers' bank (through Decree-Law 383, 
October 1, 1965) to provide loans to 
workers for a variety of purposes. (See 
Labor Developments Abroad, February 1966, 
p. S23 

Other labor provisions of the country's 
previous fundamental documents, such as 
equal pay for equal work, periodic estab- 
lishment of minimum wage rates, the max- 
imum workweek, protection of women and 
minors, and the right to form and join 
unions, are continued in the new Consti- 
tution. 

The Constitution of 1956 was abolished 
shortly after a coup in March 1963. A 
"Fundamental Charter of Government" was 
established to govern the country until 
a special "Commission of 25" Deputies, 
appointed in May 1964 by anewly elected 
Constituent Assembly, could draft a new 
Constitution. On September 15, 1965, the 
Assembly ratified the new Constitution, 
which was to become effective May 5, 


1966.--U.S. Embassy, Guatemala. 
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REVISED STATISTICS ON THE LABOR FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


In the May 1966 issue of the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, the Ministry of La- 
bour published a revised quarterly his- 
torical series of labor force statis- 
tics. This new series, which begins 
with June 1950, contains revisions of 
all previously published total labor 
force and employment figures. In "La- 
bor Statistics on the United Kingdom" 
in the April issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad (LDA), the revised 1964-65 Min- 
istry of Labour estimates of civilian 
wage and salary workers were described 
and incorporated in the statistics pub- 
lished in tables 1 and 2. However, the 
Ministry of Labour has now revised its 
estimates of the number of self-employed 
workers, thereby revising the statistics 
in table 1 of the April LDA (p. 15). 
The estimated number of self-employed 
workers is based entirely on the popu- 
lation census, since many persons in 
this category, such as_ retired persons 
working on their own account, are not 
insured under the National Insurance 
system. The revisions in the estimates 
of self-employed workers resulted from 
the availability of 1961 population cen- 
sus data. The number of self-employed 
workers in the period from mid-1951 to 
March 1961, previously held at a con- 
stant level in the series, has now been 
estimated by interpolation. Prior to 
mid-1951, the number of self-employed 
persons is held constant at the 1951 
census level. For comparability with 
the 1961 census, the 1951 figure has also 
been revised to include an addition for 
ministers of religion. They were not 
counted as self-employed in the 1951 cen- 
sus. Current estimates of the number of 
self-employed persons are being held con- 
stant at the 1961 census level until the 
results of the April 1966 census are 








1/ Some people who declare themselves 
to be self-employed, in thecourse of the 
census, may also have secondary jobs as 
wage and salary workers. If so, they will 
be counted twice in thetotal labor force 
figures. The 1966 population census 
contains questions which will provide 
estimates of the number of such persons. 


available. 1/The effect of the revision 
in the 1964 and 1965 data has been to in- 
crease the number of self-employed work- 
ers, total employment, and the total la- 
bor force inGreat Britain by 51,000 over 
the figures published in the April LDA. 

The historical series published in the 
May 1966 Ministry of Labour Gazette con- 
tains revised quarterly estimates of the 
total labor force and of total employ- 
ment. The latter isdistributed between 
wage and salary and self-employed work- 
ers. It was not feasible to construct 
similar revised estimates by industry. 
In addition, current estimates of the 
total labor force and total employment 
are nowmade only quarterly, rather than 
monthly. The June estimates are prepared 
as described inthe April LDA. Estimates 
for other months previously were made by 
interpolation between the June figures. 
The new quarterly estimates for March, 
September, and December now are made in 
the same manner as the June estimates. 
This is accomplished mainly onthe basis 
of a count of the National Insurance 
cards which are due for exchange in these 
months. (See LDA, April 1966, p. 11, 
footnote 1.) 

Monthly estimates by industry of total 
employment and of wage and salary worker 
employment are no longer published in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. Data which 
are published are as follows: (a) the 
total number of self-employed workers; 
(b) wage and salary workers for each 
industry in June of each year; and (c) 
current monthly wage and salary worker 
employment estimates for mining and 
quarrying, manufacturing, construction, 
and electric, gas, and water services. 
The Ministry of Labour is reviewing the 
reliability of monthly estimates for 
other industries. For a complete de- 
scription of the new labor force and 
employment statistics, see the May 1966 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The following table contains revised 
June labor force figures for various 
years since 1950 for Great Britain. The 
possibility of producing a similar his- 
torical series for the United Kingdom is 
being examined by the Ministry of Labour. 
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Great Britain. Employment Status of the Labor Force, by Sex, 
1950, 1955, 1957, 1960, and 1964-65 


[Mid-June estimates. In thousands] 





1965 





Employment status and sex 1950 1957 1960 Not - s 11 
seasonally PRPORAR TD 
adjusted adjusted 





Both Sexes 
Total. labor force es 6.0.0.0 00600000801, 220082 23,932 24,246 24,526 | 25,306 25,513 





Avweed’ POrees isos. ctkdcnvesevie adeeeee te 690 803 702 518 424 423 
Civilian labor forcel/..... ae 22,285 23,123 23,538 24,008 24,882 25,090 
Employed 2/. ceccecescececsel 229013 22,943 23,291 23,711 24,565 24,820 
Wage and salary workers........| 20,318 | 21,258 | 21,610 | 22,036 | 22,892 23,147 
Self-employed workers..........] 1,694 1,685 1,681 1,675 1,673 1,673 
Registered wholly unemployed..... 272 181 247 297 317 270 


Male 
Zotal,.dabor. forces +.0.9:04.00 090-0000 16,605 16,682 16,689 





ATMO TOTCES sb eS Ties e ce bee Sc 408 407 407 


Civilian labor force 1]/.....e.+sseeees 16,197 16,275 16,282 
Employed 2/. $e eene 00:60 m0 00's 15,957 16,068 16,047 
Wage and salary workers. 14,611 14,722 14,701 
Self-employed workers....... 1,346 1,346 1,346 
Registered wholly unemployed....... 240 207 234 


Female 
Total labor force...... 7,290 7,853 8,009 8,261 8,701 8,831 8,843 





Armed Forces. «ae 24 19 15 15 16 16 16 
Civilian labor forcel/.... Caeeees 7,266 7,834 7,994 8,246 8,685 8,815 8,827 
Employed 2/.. oegeeees 7,189 7,770 7,917 8,163 8,608 8,752 8,753 
Wage and salary workers oa 6,871 7,448 7,593 7,837 8,281 8,425 8,426 
Self-employed workers.... 318 322 324 326 327 327 327 
Registered wholly unemployed....... 77 64 77 83 77 63 74 


























1/ Total labor force less the Armed Forces and, for Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
1950, 1955, and 1957, less a small number of ex- may not equal totals. 
members of the Armed Forces on release leave who had 
not yet taken up employment and who are not shown Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (London, Ministry 
separately in the table. of Labour), May 1966, pp. 210-213. 

2/ Includes persons temporarily laid off. 














FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
‘For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
Austria. 40 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
Bolivia. 30 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
Burma. 40 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
Ceylon. 35 cents. 271. Pakistan. © 45 cents. 
Colombia. 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
Costa Rica. 30 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
Ecuador. 35 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
El Salvador. 30 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
Iran. 40 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
Iraq. 30 cents. 275; United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
Laos. 40 cents. 270. U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
Mexico. 45 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 


PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 
ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents. 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. BLS Bulletin: 1497. 60 cents. 


{ 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 


Brazil. BLS Report 191. India. BLS Report 188. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 


BLS Report No.: 
248. The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302. How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment ; Hours, and: ste Sed 
in Developing Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (4 pages, each seicaaate 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
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